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INTERVIEW WITH GEORGE TURCOTT 


This is a part 
conducted by Hans Stuart and Jim Muhn on May 25, 


interview continues beyond what is transcribed. 


HANS: 
taken on 


...for the BLM History Project with George Turcott, 
Turcott are Hans Stuart 


May 25, 1988. Interv 


and Jim Muhn of the BLM Servic 


iewing Mr. 
Center. 


HANS: I suppose one of the first things 

to start with would be for you to tell us of 
highlights: where you started with BLM, what 
have you had, and what kind 

it all the way until you retired. 

TURCOTT: I had about three years of service in 


the Army/Air Force. 
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ery, 


so I said 


very concerned with what I 


call the Mickey Mouse concept of resource management, in films 


such as Bambi, and 


such (which existed in the ’40"'s). 


Everything was humanized in terms of animals or where the 
resource itself could think and so forth, which just was not 
right. There had to be some kind of practicality. And some 


kind of principles 


given to resource management in terms of 


basic education, and I still feel that way. Anyway, I did go to 


my graduate school 


in southern California where I went fora 


year taking basic education courses. Then, low and behold, one 


of my applications 


around which happened to be with BLM, I got a 


neat break wanted me to come to work as a Range Conservationist 
in Elko, Nevada, my hometown. This was in 1950, the reason for 


this was that at that time the Taylor Act had an actual 
statutory provision that if you worked in Grazing Administration 


in the United States that you had to be raised in the state in 


which you worked. 


That has long since been amended out, but it 


was there then. To find all these trained resource 
professionals, in the State of Nevada, population-wise, was 


pretty difficult. 


So, we came back to my hometown, where 


everybody still lived, October 1950. I had worked for them for 
two summers doing fire control and other work. 


Then I worked for the Forest Service for two more summers doing 
research administration. So, I stayed there for a year and I 
was working on what they called Soil Moisture conservation which 
basically had to do with field rotation, range receding, and 


reservoirs and all 


that kind of work. I could see that the real 


excitement was in range administration, dealing with licensing, 
and permitting, and what was then called the range adjudication; 
also, there was a definite cleavage between the Soil and 


Moisture types and 


the Range Administration types. They were 


funded out of different funds, there had been a big rile back 


during what was cal] 


lled the "McVacation", between the two sites. 


The hierarchy in both sides of the coin were always jealous of 


each other and woul 


ld connive and deceive to control whatever. 


HANS: Let me ask, were the soil and moisture people a result 
of Clawson's getting an extra appropriation for the range work, 
like how much he could control? Whereas the Range 


Administration was 


just the old Grazing Service? 


TURCOTT: The soil and moisture conservation work came out of 
the Soil and Moisture Conservation Act of 1935. That's the same 
act that set up the Soil Conservation Service or what was then 
called the Biological Survey Service, which also called for work 


on the public lands. That's still one of the basic 
appropriations supports. In any event, because of the Nicholson 
Report, which put the restraint on the Grazing Administration 


funds of no more than 253 people, including clerks; and because 
of these funding differences, the so-called Conservation Grazing 
Administration people were almost like two different entities. 
In some Districts, and in some Offices, it was pretty tough. 
Coming in aS a newcomer, I saw all of these factors, I decided I 
wasn't going to choose up sides, I was just going to get my job 
done. Those were great days, some of the range recedings we 
started with and pioneered with there, in northeast Nevada still 
exist. And whenever I go home sometimes, I see them or see 
parts of them that at the time were getting a great deal of 
publicity because we could grow grass in the right conditions 
and the right situations. That's what the thin(?) people 
wanted. There was livestock domination and that's what was 
important to them. A lot of people in the Bureau in those days, 
especially those "hangers on" from when it was still the Grazing 
Service (and there were a lot of them at that time) I always 
said had a hard time figuring out who they were working for in 
terms of whether they were drawing a check to represent the 


ranchers or if they were the United States Government employees 
there representing the government to the ranchers. I always 
felt there was a diconime(?) [dichotomy??] there. It caused 
great consternation there with some employees. In later years, 


I saw so many people who got so frustrated over it that they had 
to quit because the Bureau by that time (some years later) was 
going multiple use and the crazy administration was just one of 
a lot of uses being paid attention to, and it really drove them 
crazy. 


JIM: Can I ask just one quick question? Sorry to interrupt 
your train of thought. You mentioned the Nicholson Report and 
about 253 people and I didn't understand those restraints. 


TURCOTT: If you've seen the Jerry O’Callaghan it says 
right after the study by this Rex Nicholson right in there: 253 
period. It was all tied in with the receipts from grazing. 


Please check me on the number, I think it was 253. There were 
head counts all the time, there were head counts carried on by 
the Congressional committees and you had to tell them. Of 
course, the McCarran Vacation came on in part through the 


Nicholson Report versus the Soil and Moisture Conservation 
Appropriation because Senator McCarran used that as an excuse to 
say that the Interior was misusing appropriated funds; that they 
were using Range Rehabilitation or Soil Moisture Conservation 
funds for Grazing Administration, which is when he got through 
the point that appropriations for the then Grazing Service wer 
just slashed down to the bone. Everybody was fired 
(technically), did you get into this? 


HANS: Yes, we did. 


TURCOTT: The were running finances through the Advisory Court 
of Funds and that had a direct, telling phycological effect for 
years. These old boys, once there for a year or more, didn't 
pay something to the Advisory Board of Funds, never forgot that. 
If you just watched them old boys, you could see it affect them. 


HANS: Of course, most people have heard about the division 
of the old GLO people at the Grazing Service, a kind of division 
within grazing people, what will have to make in the history. 


TURCOTT: The famous wars out in Nevada between a man named 
Schneider, he was my boss for a while, worked out in the 
Regional Office, in charge of Soil and Moisture Conservation. 
Tom Schneider and Tiny Greenswood(?), the Regional Chief, he and 
Schneider really used to get around. Anyway, that gets me into 
the Bureau in 1950, I stayed in Elko a year and then transferred 
to Carson City, in Grazing Administration. The personnel there 
were: A district grazer, an assistant (myself), a range 
improvement foreman, and a clerk, four; and later came some 
water conservation person. The two to three years that I was in 
Carson City there were five of us; last time I heard, the Carson 
City office had close to 200. Of course, we didn't cover all of 
the areas and have all of the things to do that they do now, but 
it is quite the contrast. You might do a little bit of good if 


you’re really going into this thing to rack up some of the 
numbers and be just about it, saying some of the things they 
have to do now versus what we had to do. 


JIM: That's something that I was 


talking earlier about Tom 


there in Montana, some of the ranchers there, and the one thing 


he always used to comment to me about 


is, “Well, back in the old 


days there was just a couple of guys and secretaries in that 


office and now I go over to BLM and I 
hundred people in that mile high city 


swear there are two 
office, and I don't know 


what they all do. You guys have really gotten out of control." 


There's a thing with what you're just 


saying, you’re making the 


same observation that he did, but he comes from a different 


direction. 


TURCOTT: In any event, he was, for a 


while, in Carson City; and 


there was a fellow named Jeff Lowe(?), who was on the regional 
staff in Reno and came into the Bureau a year after I did. If 
you haven't heard of his name yet, you should learn all of the 


things that Jeff did in his later years. He and I used to go 
out and work on these projects, like range adjudication, and 
that's where I said that there's got to be more to this than 


just monkeying around with the ranchers. At that time, the 
"don't rock the boat" philosophy was still strong in the Bureau, 
and we had all of this adjudication work to do, and everybody 
was still trying to find ways to do the adjudication without 
making anybody mad. This was true then: If you raised too much 
hell out in the boondocks and in the rancher areas, you'd just 
get moved. You had to be able to be a pretty good range 
diplomat to get it done. It had all kinds of appeal cases and 
things happening. All of the things that happened between 1929 
and 1934 nobody could really prove anything. There have been so 
much legitimate mising of false numbers and false range areas, 


that it was just who was the best liar to carry it through, from 
there clear on up into the ’50s. We just thought that there 


just had to be more to it than this, with no one thinking about 
wildlife values or the tremendous need for control of dumping on 


the range of trash and filth. I was 


xposed several times to 


Washington Office people on inspections and tours out West 


because I think that's what you're tal 


lking about when we first 


started dealing with the first special 


range improvement funds. 


These guys had a lot of WO visitors during the early ’50s. So, 


they asked me to come back here. I was a GS7 then, I don't know 
what that is now, do they still have GS7s? 


HANS: You came to Washington in '53. 


TURCOTT: They said, we'll make you a GS9 if you'll come back 
East, the cost of living is kind of high there, I said 
"O'Brother". I remember, I had two white shirts and one suit, 
and I don't know how my wife put up with it. Anyway, we hada 
lot of good friends who helped with just morale and so forth. I 
told them when I came back here that no way would I stay longer 
than two or three years, because I did not want to become a 
Washington bureaucrat at that time. I thought th xperienc 
would be wonderful at that time, but what I really wanted to be 
was a boss of a District. I wanted to be a District Manager. I 
wanted to be in a position to make some decisions. In 1955, I 
went out as a District Manager for Canyon City, Colorado, and it 
just about tore the place up. I was one of the first of the 
WWII crop to become a District Manager. This was kind of the 
turning of the guard. There were two or three of us, about the 
same time, Burt Silcock, who later became Director; Wilson, 
who's the head of the Boise Fire Center and probably some others 
I can't remember. 


HANS: What kind of job was it in Washington when you went 
there? 

TURCOTT: I was in range administration. I worked with Russ 
Penny, Riley Pearson, and {**Darryl Kurt(?)**}. I stayed there 


in Canyon City until July of 1959 but from about January 1, 
1959, to July. I came back here again on an internship for the 
Civil Service Commission; had to take a big examination, resumes 
and recommendations. There were twenty of us government-wide, 
in the Bureau, that were finally chosen and I was the one from 
the Interior, and this was under the Commission itself. What 
you did was you had to divorce yourself completely from your 
home agency, and you had to go to some classes, take two 
graduate work courses. It reminded me of cadet training in the 
Army, they really put you through it. They put you under stress 


and kept you there 


and find your own job, you had to go in and sell yourself to 
or Civil Service Commission or whatever, 
agency pays your salary. 
went back to Canyon City. 
and had won one of these Mitchell Awards 


for six months. 


I did that 
By that 


for 
time, 


And then you had to go out 


IRS 
although your home 
six months and then 
I had been nominated 
from the Department of 


Agriculture for Resource Management, Bob Jones got one of those, 
too. Anyway, I had a great time in Canyon City in the five 
years that I was there. The information people used to have a 
whole god dang biography or something, I'm not sure if they 
still ido can't remember if I went to Canyon City in '54 or 
"55, though I think I went in '55. This is where you go through 
the ropes. First, I was scheduled, after this internship 
period, to go back to Nevada and be the Chief of Resource 


Management in the Nevada State Office. 


headed when I left 
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Wildlife Service 
the 

study tha 
the Charlie 


went 


But 
they said that as it was 
there. 


I'm going to come 


the 


that's been going on for several 
after all these years 
the so-called range adjudication 
I said we're going to do it in Montana, 


(since 


but with State 


Grazing Districts covering a goodly part of the public lands in 


the state we had 
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had been 
far as th 
had finally came back here. 


through 


to have special rules and special procedures. 
ere all my work back here paid off, 
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the mill back there working under Jerry Kerr as 
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in the State Grazing District. 
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the State 
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threatened with the Department of Investigation, and I wrote 
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te Director, 
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prove. I 
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The Fish and Wildlife Service back here, 
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who was then in Grazing Administration back here. 
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tour, 
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home Sunday, 


the Director, 
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travel, 
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elementary range management what was happening, 
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never said 
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that he's not going to refer any charges. 
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and Monday morning 
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ther Bureau heads and so forth. 


insisted 
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on these guys and we proved him wrong. These were Departmental 
people and Fish and Wildlife people. 


HANS: He alluded to it but he didn't talk about it 
specifically. 


JIM: He talked about a confrontation in the hall with the 
Assistant Commissioner or whoever it was with Fish and Wildlife 
where it got kind of loud. He mentioned that.. 


HANS: And generally said that he didn't have a good bedside 
manner with members of Congress. 


TURCOTT: There could have been a lot of things involved. We 
always thought that this was just the final bale of hay. 


HANS: What's interesting, and I think wonderful, he's really 
not judgmental; accusing people or being angry. 


TURCOTT: He just felt he did the best he could, and the 
Secretary wanted changes which was the prerogative. And he did 
go on with positions over on the Hill doing committee work. 


HANS: So many directors have been under duress, a lot of 
them have short tenures. 


TURCOTT: I have spent more time as Acting Director than you can 
ever imagine. 


HANS: Could you comment on that situation? It seems to be 
an attribute unique to the Bureau when compared with the Forest 
Service. 


TURCOTT: 
years. 


Sure, 


Woosley was in for between seven 
The first year and a half or so he was called an 


Administrator because of Clawson's fight with th 


Commission and the Department over whether 
or not without cause. 
t out screaming and kicking, 


wen 
in Salt Lake City 
as 
the two of 
their eyes, 
said he was still 


JIM: 
the job? 


TURCOTT: 
him he was just 


Sure, 


years to do what they 
ught in public, 


We fo 
Landstrom came in 
back there during 
Montana he wanted 
was 
me 
brough 


k 


CO 


in 


, and he 


place to pu 
there's no way am 


the new Director Designa 
them si 
just snake daggers. 


he liked it. 


two former Grazing Service guys, 


them; 


they 
And he lost. In any even 


there was a fabu 
wher 


W wer 


tting up there, 


Director. 


Why did he want to stay with the Bureau, 


wanted. 
Bureau public, no 
for two years. I had two or 
that time and after that mess 
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and eight 


e Civil Service 
could fire him 

t, when Woosley 
lous meeting out 


all brought in to meet Landstrom 
te when Woosley shows up. 
enmity just sparkling out of 
One was Director and the other 


There are 


did he like 


People who weren't in support of 
(something about hand and foot?) 
Woosley and I did not get along. 
the outside. 
three assignments 


for seventeen 
Then 


up there in 


me to come in here and look a 


But in the 


had them both in here and 
SO, 
I going to 


I wouldn’t come... 


(tape side ends) 


..-he's also got 


administration. 


and he had tremendous support 
protectionist organizations but, 


face, he probably 


worked with and that's what finally got 


lots of opinions. 
After Landstrom came Stoddard, 
appointee as Woos] 
the House of Interior Committ 


ley or Landstrom was. 


I would say 
political 
him. 


was the overtly 


ct any 
going on of any consequence in range management. 
take over the Range Division. 
(old, 
they didn't 
they put them in Washington. 
try and surprise these two fellows. 


thing that 
He wanted 

he had 

timers) 


meantime, 
old 


have any 
And I said 


He's a great friend of mine. 
and he was as much a political 
Landstrom came here from 
tee Staff in a democratic 

Stoddard came from a democratic administration, 
from the various environmental and 
this to Chuck's 
Director I ever 


He got into some 
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administrative binds with travel funds etc., etc., and that 
Oregon mess over the sale of that public land out there in the 
ONC country and he tried to win them on the basis of political 
clout. Stoddard was involved much with the events out there in 
Montana, too. Stoddard was also involved with the wild horse 
thing, so he was out on that. There was no question in my mind 
(I can't prove it and I don't want to prove it; I just don't 
care that much) that Stoddard was very much political. I had 
nothing to be ashamed of (about Montana) in my five years, we've 
done an awful lot of things out there; trying to get things 
moved towards resource management rather than just cow 
management. Stoddard went out, kind of regretfully, under a 
cloud because of the administrative shenanigans he pulled. I 
don't know whether you want to talk to Arnold Petty or not. 


HANS: I sure would love to, but we're just so committed with 
our time. 


TURCOTT: It doesn't make any difference, it's all probably in 
the record. I liked Chuck pretty well, too. One thing he did 
do, he had the guts and somehow the clout in his two years to 
get the Bureau reorganized along contemporary resource 
management lines; recreation, wildlife, soil and water, grazing, 
lands, on and offshore minerals. And he brought a lot of people 
into the Bureau both from the field and from outside the Bureau; 
also, he had big reorganization studies conducted. One thing 
that he fell down on was (from the field especially) he got so 
much flack about the clout and the nomination of the Bureau 
through the administrative side of {**Jim Bernie(?)**}. He 
tried to alleviate the problem, there wasn't one, by splitting 
the power between all the things administration did by splitting 
what they could do into Program Management Division assignments 
and the use of appropriated funds. 


HANS: You're saying that BLM was dominated from the 
administrative side? 
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TURCOTT: That's what the field always thought and sometimes I 
did, too. {**Jim Bernie**} was here so long, and he was so 
masterful as Assistant Director of Administration. 


HANS: That was definitely a change for the Bureau. 


TURCOTT: My oldest son finally graduated from high school in 
Billings and they'd been trying to get me to go to Alaska and I 
wouldn't go, to Oregon and I wouldn't go. I told someone that 
Landstrom and then Stoddard was trying to move me around. A lot 
of it being frankly because the wanted to get me the hell out of 
Montana because there had been too many bomb threats. Finally, 
Stoddard just told me to come in here and head up his brand new 
Soil and Watership [Watershed??] Conservation Division, they 
split it away from Range (you can see how things could occur) 
and, okay, he gave me a promotion to GS 14. So here we wer 

with all of these new Divisions: Wildlife, Recreation, Lands 
and Minerals all split up into various Divisions, and then we 
have Program Management Divisions, the old Budget Division, the 
Finance Division, and the Personnel Division; all under this new 
organization. Bernie, as capable as he was, was almost going 
out of his gourd because he was used to having real cut and dry, 
lean organizations and pretty much all of the budget decisions 
finally decided by him or by the Director with much influence by 
him. He carried the ball offer [over?] of the Hill in the 
appropriation hearings and so, but Jim Bernie's an accountant, 
hé inever'd been. g4 vos. g aces by the Hudson River. That was a big 
complaint in the field, that the decisions just didn't fit the 
ground, in the opinion of the field. But he had a tremendous 
reputation over on the Hill because the other thing that Jim 
did, whether he wants to admit it or not, is he would never 
spend all of the Bureau appropriation. {***can't make out this 
sentence*** } 


HANS: Arnold Petty was like that, wasn't he? Didn't he turn 
some money back? 


TURCOTT: Not while I was there. In any event, I came back here 
in '64 and headed this Division, and right away we could see 
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tremendous problems. Here was a Chief Division of Resources 
with other Divisions under him (Recreation, Wildlife, Watershed, 
etc.) and the Program Management Divisions. At first there was 


a guy named Aden Seidlitz, who later became State Director of 
Montana, and he was Chief Division of Resource Management 
Technology when I came back. We were to be the scientific 
types, the policy analysis types. The policy development types, 


the technologists. In fact, they called us the Division of 
Standards on Technology. I can't remember who was the first oil 
companies I drive home. Here was Program Management caught 


between the Administrative Divisions and Resource Technology 
Divisions and they were in the middle. And here they wer 
supposed to make these hard, grinding, priority-based 
allocations of manpower based on whatever analysis they could 
do. Then tell budget what the portions of money were and how 
they are to be sent out. On the preparation side, they were to 
do the same thing in preparing the background data for the 
preparation of the appropriation requests. It was a two-edged 
sword: allocation and preparation for the future. The next 
thing I can remember is, and this is while Stoddard was still 
director. I always kind of felt sorry for him because Seidlitz 
always picked Ex-District Managers, or District Managers that 
have been in place for too many years and nobody knew what to do 
with them, they had to be moved, and brought them back here to 
be the {**practitest(?)**}; they were the guys who knew how the 
cookie crumbled on the ground and they could make these analyses 
and these decisions. There was a lot of inner turmoil with 
Stoddard and then ......... I never worried about it too much 
because I pleaded, and I begged, and I worked through ....... he 
was the Assistant Director over us and over Seidlitz and his 
bunch. If you've got something that's bugging you over there on 
allocation and such, let us know. But they just put down an 
iron curtain so to speak. They wouldn't have anything to do 
with us. Finally, during another reorganization, I was made 
Chief of the Division. 


{***something about a week in commuting with Seidlitz***} 


What happened is whenever Budget wanted something really 
developed or analyzed, they very well might go to Resource 
Management but they didn't very often accept that and they'd 
come to us. I tell you very frankly that the brains were in 
Resource Standards Technology and not in the Program Management, 
they were causing a brain drought. The people in Budget, I'll 
tell you, were sharp, and still are. When it came time to 
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change directors again after Stoddard's term and President Nixon 
had made his big, fantastic trip to Japan, if you'll recall, 
with the Minister. He went over to Asia, and at least part of 
his trip was the episode with Japan, and I don't know whether he 
went over via Anchorage or came back that way. By then ..... 
was State Director in Alaska and he was an ideal choice for that 
job at that time. He had done a lot up there, he was just the 
kind of a extravert {**enall**?} that was needed up there; they 
didn't have all of the restraints and everything and the 
procedures because they have different laws, and just a 
different way of life. ........ got in real tight with former 
Secretary of the Interior Hickel, and the Governor of Alaska, 
and was still the big political party. When he got fired by 
Nixon, he just wasn't the man for the Interior, it wasn't so 
much a personal thing. Hickel got a promise out of Nixon that 
would get rid of the Director (Rasmussen). 


HANS: You said you became Chief of the Division after 
Seidlitz, is that correct? 


TURCOTT: Yes. 


HANS: You were Chief of Resource Standards under Rasmussen. 
There was another reorganization or something. 


TURCOTT: I came over there and I was Chief of that Division, or 
I was Deputy Assistant Director, I guess that's the first time I 
got Director as part of my title, maybe I was both. I ended up 
under Rasmussen both as Chief of that Division, whether it was 
Deputy Assistant Director or not, and Seidlitz was the 
counterpart. Rasmussen never monkeyed too much with the 
internal organization back in Washington, I never knew why, 
perhaps because he was just an old hand coming from the Forest 
Service and saw that the thing couldn't stand or he didn't give 
a damn as long as somebody somewhere produced results, that's 
probably more of what it was. 


HANS: That's a big change in style, isn't it? 
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TURCOTT: You bet. Rasmussen and I hit it off pretty good. 
Everybody was afraid of Rasmussen, and his style of management 
was such that I don't blame them. I figured him out pretty 
quick, I just says (to myself) I'm a lot like he is myself, 


there's only one way I know how to operate in this kind of a 
thing; and that is I am not going to be afraid of him when I'm 
in contact with him in a small group such as a staff meeting 
and/or one on one, but when I do talk, I'm going to damn well 
know in my mind what I'm talking about. No playing it by ear or 
betting on the cup, because that was the last thing to do with 
that man. He asked me once if I was afraid of him and I told 
him no. I knew some of the guys in the Forest Service that I 
went to college with years ago in Montana that had worked for 
him, and I think I knew more about him than some people did. He 
and I got along very well. Although sometimes you'd have to 
think, "God, he thinks I'm scum." But he never treated m 
anything near as bad as he did ....... , or {**Crowe(?)**}, or 
{**Bernie(?)**}. He couldn't take it. Rasmussen was telling 
him that you can't make those decisions. One time when we were 
all over there at the appropriation hearing and Bernie was 
carrying on like he had be doing for over twenty years, 
basically handling every question in front of the Appropriation 
Subcommittee and Rasmussen just said, "Jim, shut up! I'm going 
to answer those questions. And when I want you to talk, I'll 
ask you." That's how rude it was. Those god dang sky blue eyes 
would look at you and voom! just like fire going through you. 
The next thing that happened was Rasmussen had to replace 
Bernie. All of the accountants in the building were after this 
job. There was a guy somewhere either in the Bureau of 
Reclamation or in the Fish and Wildlife Service, I can't 
remember which, who had been a pain in the butt to whatever 
department he was in all these years. The Department casually 
hinted to Boyd or to somebody in Personnel that they were 
thinking about sending this guy down here to be the Assistant 


Director of Administration. Boyd acted real fast, he called me 
in and said, "I want you to be Assistant Director of 
Administration, if I can get it through." I said, "Boy, I have 
a hard time even adding two and two to get four. 


(e**something about budgetesring***}" 


"T don't care. I want somebody that the field will respect and 
will know that with these things that the assistant director has 
to do at least somebody from the field viewpoint has looked at 
them. I've got to have somebody that the Department can't say 
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doesn't deserve it. I need someone that they're not going to 
fiddle with." So, I said I'd do it. That just about tore this 
Bureau apart; but the field was happy. I missed one thing 
there, in between I had become the Assistant Director for 
Technical Services. I was at that for a year and a half, maybe 
two years. 


HANS: I'm sorry, but that kind of raises a question here. 
Do you have any {**combiyou(?)**} sheet that has listed these 
positions? 


TURCOTT: I have it someplace. 


HANS: I'm probably going to have to ask you to send it if 
you can find it. I'll check with Public Affairs and see if they 
have it. 


TURCOTT: They used to have but, of course, it's been since '78, 
ten years. 


JIM: {***something about writing to St. Louis***} they 
won't let us look at the ...... but they will tell us every 
position you've held over the years. 


HANS: Oh! I didn't know that. I'm sorry to interrupt. 


TURCOTT: I forgot about that technical survey, that was an 
experience, too. I didn't know anything about cadastral 
engineering, I was not an engineer, or a civil engineer, and 
they had all kinds of stuff thrown in, such as management 
improvement and records; some very, very fine people. But there 
again, what they needed was somebody to help them, legitimize 
them, and to support them in their programs with the rest of the 
Bureau. And we did, I made those cadastral guys sit down and 
just give me them; things like why they needed more money and 
manpower, and we finally got that in front of Rasmussen, and he 


said that 


of civil 


they had to have it. 
finally got the idea that if we were out 
and damns and such, 


We did 


they're going to have 


engineering standards. 


who deserve all kinds of awards and honor 


done and get busy, 
in some missions. 


15. 


did when I was in Administration, 
not as if I was working for 
and a half in Administration, 


grade; 


god damn it, and make 


that. 
as it 


previous] 


voucher that wen 
things like that. 
Division of Finance, 
things that have been hel 
Bernie did them; 
get god damn through with a travel voucher just 
quick and pick out an error. 
the first week or ten days on the job I 
a whole bunch of memorandums, 


fingers) 
SO, 


There wer 


We've got 


Ss 


they finally got 


those kind of 
there building bridges 


to be done 
all kinds 


for the work 
the field start sending 
I guess I was an Assist 
I never got the super grade while in Tech Services, 
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things, we 


to the top 
of people 
they've 


ant Director as a GS 
but I 
the super 
It was fun, that year 


ld by the Assistant Director, 


as I said he's a very capable man. 


Management 
would do it; 


anybody to come to me. 
had worked for so long under Bernie that I underst 


the Chiefs in Personnel, 


T wasn't 


that 


and I wasn't going to do 
Finance and Property and 
that were being paid damn good money and that they 
and if they had any trouble with any 
That just shocked everybody, 
tood he brought 


about to do that 
thought I filled out 


was in Tech Services becaus 


y, Jim Bernie had reviewed and approved every travel 
t out of the Bureau. He checked every one, and 
Arnold Petty, by then, was Chief in the 
so asked him to write down a list of 


and Jim 
He could 
(snaps his 


this. 


thing or 


but Petty 


a lot of it back when he finally became Assistant Director for 
You're looking at the bluff. 


Administration. 


HANS: Oh no, I was just wondering how long... 
JIM: How much time was left on the tape. We're getting 
close to the end. 


TURCOTT: 


Go ahead and ask them. 


There are just so many questions that we would like to 
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HANS: Well, you're reviewing your career and what I think 
we'll do after that, if we have time, is ask you about some 
specific issues; we'll talk about Some of those 
things. But I think is very useful to run down the highlights 
of your career. Do you have a little more time where w 
could... 


TURCOTT: Sure, I'll stay here till just before the rush hour. 


HANS: Great, great. We're going to see Jerry O'Callaghan at 
two and sometime, do you want to go to lunch. 


TURCOTT: As heavy as I am, I don't eat very much, and I'm not 
supposed to, either. 


HANS: You maybe want to go downstairs and have a salad? 


TURCOTT: Sure, at around twelve. 


HANS: This is a great interview. It's just that we need to 
get a feel for the Bureau. We're starting to get the facts and 
the organization charts and the legislation. 


JIM: We need to know people. We can talk about the Bureau; 
we have a sense of the Bureau today because we work for it. 


HANS: But we don't know how it came to be this way. Ita 
neat story. 


TURCOTT: One of the questions you ought to ask me, if I forget, 
is: What are some of the things that you feel bad about? One of 
them comes back to the saying of that old French political 
scientist or philosopher: the more things change the more they 
stay the same. 
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JIM: One of the things that I've noticed over time in 
researching various issues continually popped up; or, if you're 
looking at organization and you have an organization one way and 
make certain changes then a few years later everybody's talking 
about this new idea and you go back fifteen years and you notice 
that is exactly what was done fifteen years ago. 


HANS: One thing that's standing out to me that's really 
interesting is that people, individuals, make a big difference 
in how work is done. You were talking about Jim Bernie, he did 


them this way and then blam! When there's a change there's a 
big shock amongst the rest of the Bureau. Individuals can have 
that much power to influence and affect, it seems to be almost a 
THEME. oe ee e ea e talked about what he calls the BLM trap; you 


wind up staying with BLM because you see that by god I can do 
something. You can see things that need to be done and you can 
have a role in doing it. 


JIM: If you don't like the organization of the place you 
wind up staying when you see that possibility that something can 
be done. That's the way it is for me, personally. 


TURCOTT: I don't know how far to go. I could tell you some 
things about some of these I had to do, and {***something 
about becoming Associate Director***}. 


HANS: They probably wouldn't go into our history which is 
going to be a fairly policiated and factual thing; educational. 


JIM: I think it’s a good way, we're taking you through but 
we're also going through each Director and their agenda and 
issues they faced. 


TURCOTT: This is where I was, I had direct contact with them 
most every day, where we are now, in the sixties and seventies. 
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HANS: One thing that interested in how Rasmussen, you were 
right after Rasmussen, how he had to leave. 


TURCOTT: Hickel got a commitment out of Nixon, I say Nixon but 
I wasn't there, it was either Nixon or people very close to 
Nixon, that Silcock was to come in as Director. All of this 
stuff was going to happen in Alaska and all of this increased 
development because of the oil and all that, we had to have 
somebody in Washington as Director who understood Alaska. I 
heard Hickel give a speech about that time that said there ought 
to be a whole separate Bureau in the DOI just for Alaska at a 
luncheon. But that was later. As I understand it, when all of 
these words coming out of the White House to the Interior that 
this was to happen, there was a great {**groundswell(?)**} in 
the other direction, mostly from the conservation and 
environmental groups that wanted to preserve Rasmussen. 


Rasmussen was a very fine overall multiple use resource manager. 
He was a little partial to forest men cutting trees, but he was 
not in any form a bad forestman in any way. Also, Rasmussen had 
a management philosophy that he felt, as Director, he ought to 
spend seventy percent of his time either conferring with 
Departmental people or over on the Hill discussing staffs and 
the Congress Senators on critical resource management issues. 
Only about thirty percent of his time should be involved in 
internal management of the Bureau. That's just about the way he 
Gad. ts. 


HANS: A little bit, Stoddard was concerned with BLM and the 
organization to make things work. He was the one who got into 
reorganizations. How did they... 


TURCOTT: Rasmussen didn't mess with it much. Of course, there 
were some things. Because that didn't bother him much; if there 
was a reorganization, he'd want to be in on it and know about it 
and maybe finally approve it but he didn't want to get in on the 
nitty gritty. He wanted service, he wanted to talk to the 
Assistant Director and have it forth coming, period. 


HANS: How did they get rid of Rasmussen? 
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TURCOTT: Hickel just kept pestering the White House. Finally, 
Hickel, as I understand it, says, “Hey, President Nixon, did you 
give me a commitment or not? are you going to keep your 


political word or are you not?" 


And finally, Nixon just told 


the White House, "Just DO it." That just about broke 
Rasmussen's heart. He had tremendous support, not only from 
environmental and conservation groups but also from forestry 


groups especially and from 


bu 
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t Director of Technical Services, 
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the Secretary," because 
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so what they always do 
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refused and was canned for insubordination, 


would have faced charges) 
Washington, 


to the 


HANS: 
about 


thought 


is they resurrect 
for Directors 


as needed, 
Secretary. 


to do it to Clawson and he 


Stoddard resigned or 
this position in 


that are no longer useful 


T'll come back once you're done telling your story 


the jobs you've held to ask you that question about 
Directors and why they've changed so much. 


ts on that. 


If you have any 
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TURCOTT: When Rasmussen called the Assistant Directors in, I 
was Assistant Director of Administration at the time, I was much 
involved in all of the papers and getting this whole thing 


worked out. He called us all 


in when it was finally wrapped up. 


He asked if he just ought to resign because he didn't have to 


prove anything (true). After 
Service time, he was fully el 


thirty-seven years of his Forest 
igible for retirement. Then he 


asked for our advice, which was very rare for him, especially on 


anything so personal, on what 


to do. The whole directorate in 


there, all told him to take the job. They told him to keep busy 
and hang in there. I told him, "Don't. They're not going to 
give you one thing to do, they're going to bore you to death to 
the point that you finally retire or transfer or something." 
When I said that, they (Irving, etc.) went (inhale through nose 


in shock). In fact, some of 


them got mad at me, they told me I 


hurt him. I told them that they were bullshitting him. I said, 


"T know what they do with tha 
Clawson cause I was back here 


t job, I've watched it since 
. And that first time I came out 


of Carson City I was here. That's what I told him. So, we took 
his beautiful, five thousand dollar desk and his big executive 
chair and all of his books and knickknacks from over the years. 
His secretary, wonderful secretary, moved him upstairs. All 
they did every day was send him the Bureau reading file. He 


spent a lot of time on the telephone talking to people and he'd 
read stuff in the paper or browse around and hear about some 
issue or another. He tried to keep busy, but it was all his 
initiative, he was never asked for advice, that I know of. 


Eventually, when he got something that he wanted that helped his 


retirement annuity, he did have some months or something that 
would help him. He quit. He went out of his front door. I 
tried to warn him. Why I bring this up is because the sam 


thing happened to {**Burton(?)**} [Berklund??] later. The very 


same thing, identical. When he left, the Secretary set me up as 
Acting Director because at the very same time, {**John 


Prole(?)**}, who was Associate Director, went back to Indian 
Affairs, within a day. I was Acting Director for many weeks 
after that. I've left a lot out of it, but the rest was 
transition. For instance, I was out for my oldest son's wedding 
in Montana. How he found me, I'll never know, because I was way 
back in the back with the Montana; they had to send a messenger 


to get me but by God! He tracked me down. He told me to get my 
butt back to Washington and start taking care of business. He 
knew I was going, and I told I was going to be way up near 
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Canada in the woods; no telephones. He knew where I was. 
Things like that, you know. I was Acting Manager there for a 
long time. came in... 


(tape side ends) 


JIM: ...how people interact with each other. There's a 
real difference. 


HANS: T'll say for the tape. Jim was talking about the 
difference between the BLM of the '60s and early '70s and today. 


TURCOTT: Where was I? 


JIM: You were getting ready to start. You were Acting 
Director for a while after... 


TURCOTT: Silcock, actually it took him a while to get down 
here, when he came, I think he got a lot of advice from the 
field. You see, he come up through the field about the same 
time I did. He had probably a year and a half to two years of 
service on me, he was a little older than I was, and he had 
started in SCS. He came back here, and I later analyzed that he 
was very, very nervous (at the time I didn't quite understand 
all of this) about how to operate things here, how to be a 
Director. I think he was half ...... of what it took to be 
Director of the Bureau. Because, as far as I know, unless it 
was a short, short term, I don't think Burt had ever worked in 
the Washington Office. Although he had been in here on a lot of 
Congressional hearing involving Alaska, he had never really had 


to work so closely as Bureau to other agencies. He asked me if 
I wouldn't be Associate Director. I says, "All right, I'll go." 
That's when I became Associate Director, shortly after he becam 
Director. I don't know if he'd ever admit this or not, and I 
don't want him to know I ever said this, but that was Burt 
Silcock's Achille’s heel, he did not know how to operate here in 
Washington. His tremendous personality and extravertism and 
heartself, the approaches that he had used all of these years so 
effectively in Alaska. Here that didn't wash, especially 
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to have staff that 
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JIM: What were some of the things that you did that you 
felt you shouldn't be doing? 


TURCOTT: Getting the coordination between all of the various 
Resource Divisions, getting the reports out. People very rarely 
called if somebody in the Department wanted something done or 
something rewritten for a meeting or some issue that had gone 
up, they wouldn't call Burt, they'd call me. It became quite a 
drain. I suppose Burt had a mild objection to that, but that's 
the way it was. And everybody knew it. I found out later that 
it was a terrible physical strain on me; I was coming down here 
at 7:30 and leaving at 7:00, plus travel time. I didn't think 
that anything could get me down. I had always had amazing 
health, good health. I found out later that I paid the price; 
maybe I wasn't, I've always said to myself, "Don't think you're 
so hot shot, maybe you were never built to be the Director, 
either." I never was Director; I was Acting Director, in fact, 
through formal designation, for years. Maybe that's what Number 
Two should do. Along came the big push on FLPMA, the wild horse 
problems, Rasmussen had made me Chief Wild Horse Coordinator, I 
was in Tech Services and Administration, and I had to screw 


around with them damn wild horses. I had to go out and be the 
prime witness on all of the grazing fee suits, and be involved 
in all of the grazing fees. I'm just telling you young fellas 


that when you get past forty you better start thinking about how 
much stress you can take. And how much brain energy you can 
expend on a consistent basis of 12 to 14 hours a day. 


HANS: How long did you remain Associate Director? 


TURCOTT: I was Associate Director for six to eight years. 
Nobody should stay in a job like that any longer; you need new 
blood. People get to know you and take advantage of you, how 
you think, how you react, and how to get you to say what they 
want you to say and do what they want you to do. 


HANS: That means you went all the way through drag, or part 
way through. 
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TURCOTT: You've got my thing on FLPMA, I don't think I can do 
much more than that except give you an anecdote. That litte 
[little??] abstract you worked up is fine. You asked me to name 
some of the people that were much involved, I can do that. 


HANS: Good, later though. 


TURCOTT: The Berklund years were tough, he had been a staff 
person in the Assistant Secretary's Office, doesn't have 
oversight over BLM, for quite some time. He never had an awful 
lot to do, overtly, with the Bureau; he read an awful lot of our 
stuff, he never really sent stuff back for redo or grammar or 
composition or anything like that, he was more interested in 
policy. He was sponsored by Senator McClure of Idaho, into the 
administration so he did a lot of work with the real 
conservative Western senators. Berklund always told me that he 
considered me his production manager, and he always made the 
analogy that he and his family used to own a large timber mill 
out in central Idaho, and while he was president of the company, 
he always had a production manager, that did the nitty gritty; I 
didn't particularly like the analogy, but it was his. I never 
Saw a man who could go through a policy option document or a 
draft appropriation request or whatever, especially if there was 
money involved, that could get to the bottom line as quick as he 


could. The man was extraordinarily bright, especially ina 
business sense. I think he would like to have had the kind of a 
rapport in the field that Burt Silcock had, but he didn't, so he 
didn't really attempt it too much, he always attempted to be 


real friendly with State Directors, and he did some traveling 
but he never did quite exploit it like Burt did. The one thing 
that he was really, really wrapped up in, all of his term, was 
the Alaska Indian [Native] Claims Act in a {*diplomatation(?)*}, 
and he became very very expert at that. He actually became one 
of the real experts as far as the Alaska Indian [Native] Claims 
Settlement Act was concerned. 


HANS: He was concerned with .......... is that right? Was 
this the head of the cases of land ........ , the forty million 
acres? 
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TURCOTT: (loud buzzing noise covers) ...how to do it, all the 
tugging and pulling that was going on between the various Indian 
tribes up there and the four great conservation agencies up 
there: Parks, Fish and Wildlife, Forest Service... 


HANS: And the Bureau. 


TURCOTT: No, we were never listed. That was too bad, it was a 
great mistake. We were managing what was left. {***something 
about interim management, and he don't think it’s been done 
yet???***} Do you want to go down and feed, you guys hungry? 
or do you want to keep going? 


JIM: I think we should keep going. 

HANS: I wouldn't mind to keep going or how do you feel? 
JIM: At 12:30 the Parks Service is giving part two of the 
lecture he's been doing apparently on the Secretaries of the 
Interior. If you want to maybe sit in on that. I have to get 


something to eat sometime before 1:00, I'm diabetic so I have 
to. 


HANS: Do you want to go now? I could go back...I'll tell 
you what, why don't we go until 12:30, and then we could go to 
lunch and you could go to that thing. I'd like to come back and 


ask a few more questions. 


TURCOTT: I think Berklund wanted to replace me when he first 

came in. In fact, he told to leave. But I think the field and 
the Department told him no. There were people in the Department 
and, of course, the field people, for their own protection, they 
wanted somebody that they knew and would be more of a continuity 
factor. I think he finally gave in. Much to my amazement, 
Berklund never brought in what you might call a staff assistant 
or a political appointee right under him to be his hatchet man, 


so to speak, 
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or some kind of a buffer or baffle between him and 


the rest of the Bureau, especially the careerists, because Greg 
did and Stoddard (to some extent) did, Rasmussen didn't. 
Berklund pretty much left the internal running of the Bureau and 


a good deal of the external. I don't know if it would be 
possible, but if anybody disbelieves this, if they would ever 
look at the reading files of those years or just go through the 
correspondence 


(TRANSCRIPT IS INCOMPLETE; transcription ends here, but the 
interview continues) 


